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diflipates thofe apprcheiifions which hang oft the timorous or 
the modeft, when admitted to her prefence. Addifon. 

Shining lan'dfkips, gilded triumphs, and beautiful faces, 
difperfe that gloominefs which is apt to hang upon the mind in 
thofe dark difconfolate feafons. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Ii. To reft 

Sleep fhall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthoufe lid. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Two women, the babes hanging at their breafts, were caft 
headlong from the wall. i Mac. vi. io. 

13. To be infufpenfe; to be in aftate of uncertainty. 

Thy life fhall hang in doubt before thee, and thou {halt fear 
day and night, and (halt have none afl'urance of thy life. Deut. 

14. To be delayed ; to linger. 

A noble ftroke he lifted. 

Which hung not, but fo fwift with tempeft fell 

On the proud creft of Satan. Milton's Paradife Lojl, l. vi. 

She thrice eflay’d to fpeak: her accents hung. 

And fault’ring dy’d unfinifh’d on her tongue. Dryden. 

15. To be dependant on. 

Oh, how wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes favours. Shakefp. 

Great queen! whofe name ftrikes haughty monarchs pale, 
On whofe juft feeptre hangs Europa’s feale. Prior. 

16. To be fixed or fufpended with attention. 

Though wond’ring fenates hung on all he fpoke, 

The club muft hail him mafter of the joke. Pope's Epijlles. 

17. To have a fteep declivity. 

Suflex marl fhews itfelf on the middle of the fides of hang¬ 
ing grounds. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

18. To be executed by the halter. 

The court forfakes him, and fir Balaam hangs. Pope. 

19. To decline; to tend down. 

His neck obliquely o’er his fhou’ders hung, 

Prefs’d with the weight of deep that tames the ftrong. Pope. 
Ha'nger. n.f. [from/taHf.] That by which any thing hangs: 
as, the pot hangers. 

Ha'nger. n.f. [from hang.] A fhort broad fword. 
Ha'nger-on. n.f. [from hang.] A dependant; one who eats 
and drinks without payment. 

If the wife or children were abfent, their rooms were fup- 
plied by the umbrae, or hangers-on. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

They all excufed themfelves fave two, which two he 
reckoned his friends, and all the reft hangers-on. L'EJlrange. 

He is a perpetual hanger-on, yet nobody knows how to be 
without him. Swift. 

Ha'nging. n.f. [from hang.] Drapery hung or fattened 
againft the walls of rooms by way of ornament. 

A ftorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 

And left me bare to weather. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Like rich hangings in an homely houfe. 

So was his will in his old feeble body. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Being informed that his breakfaft was ready, he drew 
towards the door, where the hangings were held up. Clarendon. 
Now purple hangings cloath the palace walls. 

And fumptuous feafts are made in fplendid halls. Dryden. 
Lucas Van Leyden has infected all Europe with his defigns 
for tapeftry, which, by the ignorant, are called ancient hang¬ 
ings. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 

Rome oft has heard a crofs haranguing, 

With prompting prieft behind the hanging. Prior. 

Ha'nging. participial adj. [from hang. ] 
j. Foreboding death by the halter. 

Surely, fir, a good favour you have ; but that you have a 
hanging look. Shakefpeare's Meafure for Mcafure. 

What Ethiops lips he has! 

How foul a fnout, and what a hanging face! Dryd. Juven. 

2 . Requiring to be punifhed by the halter. 

Ha'ngman. n.f. [hang and man.] The publick executioner. 
This monfter fat like a hangman upon a pair of gallows ; in 
his right hand he was painted holding a crown of laurel, and 
in his left hand a purfe of money. Sidney, b. ii. 

One cried, God blcfs us ! and amen ! the other; 

As they had feen me with thefe hangman' s hands : 

Liftening their fear, I could not fay amen. 

When they did fay God blefs us. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bowftring, and the lit¬ 
tle hangman dare not fhoot at him. Shakefpeare. 

Who makes that noife there ? Who are you ? 

—Your friend, fir, the hangman: you muft be fo good, fir, 
to rife, and be put to death. Shakefp. Meaf. for Aden fure. 
Men do not ftand 

In fo ill cafe, that God hath with his hand 
Sign’d kings blank charters to kill whom they hate; 

Nor are they vicars, but hangmen to fate. Donne. 

I never knew a critick, who made it his bufinefs to lafh the 
faults of other writers, that was not guilty of greater himfelf; 
as the hangman is generally a worfe malefa&or than the crimi¬ 
nal that fuffers by his hand. Addifon's Whig Examiner. 

Hank. n.f. [ hank, Iflandick, a chain or coil of rope.] 

1. A fkein of thread. 

2 . A tye ; a check; an influence. A low word. 


Do Wc think we have the hank that fome gallants have 0 . 
their trufting merchants, that, upon peril oMofing all f orniPr ' 
fcores, he muft Hill go on to fupply ? Decay of fil 

To Ha'nker. v. n. [hankeren, Dutch.] To long im,' - 
nately ; to have an inceflant wifh. 

And now the faints began their reign. 

For which th’had yearn’d fo long in vain, 

And felt fuch bowel hankerings. 

To fee an empire all of kings. Hudibras, p. iii. ca)lt 2 
Among women and children, care is to be taken that they 
get not a hankering after thefe juggling aftrologers and fortune^ 
tei !i”- „ L 'grange's F abli ' s 

The lhepherd would be a merchant, and the merchant 
hankers after fomething elfe. L'EJlrange's Fables 

Do’ft thou not hanker after a greater liberty in fome things? 
If not, there’s no better fign of a good refolution. Calami 
The wife is an old coquette, that is always hankerin'* after 
the diverfions of the town. Addifon's Spectator. 

The republick that fell under the fubje£!ion of the duke of 
Florence, ftill retains many hankerings after its ancient ii- 
berty. Addifm on Italy. 

Han t, for has not, or have not. 

That roguifh leer of your’s makes a pretty woman’s heart 
ake: you han’t that fimper about the mouth for nothing. Addif. 

HAP. n.f [ anhap , in Welfh, is misfortune ] ' 

1. Chance; fortune. 

Things cafual do vary, and that which a man doth but 
chance to think well of cannot ftill have the like hap. Hooker. 

W hether art it were, or heedlefs hap. 

As through the flow’ring foreft rafh fhe fled, 

In her rude hairs fweet flowers themfelves did lap, 

And flourifhing frefh leaves and blofloms did enwrap. F.fh 
A fox had the hap to fall into the walk of a lion. L’Efr. 

2 . That which happens by chance or fortune. 

Curft be good haps, and curft be they that build 
Their hopes on haps, and do not make defpair 
For all thefe certain blows the fureft fhield. Sidney. 

To have ejedted whatfoever that church doth make account 
of, without any other crime than that it hath been the hap 
thereof to be ufed by the church of Rome, and not to be 
commanded in the word of God, might haply have pleafed 
fome few men, who, having begun fuch a courfc themfelves, 
muft be glad to fee their example followed. Hooker, b. iv. 

3. Accident; cafual event; misfortune. 

Solyman commended them for their valour in their evil haps, 
more than the victory of others got by good fortune. Knollcs. 

Nor feared fhe among the bands to ftray 
Of armed men; for often had fhe feen 

The tragick end of many a bloody fray : 

Her life had full of haps and hazards been. Fairfax, b. vi. 

Hap-hazard. n.f. Chance; accident. 

The former of thefe is the moft f’ure and infallible way; but 
fo hard that all fhun it, and had rather walk as men do in the 
dark by hap-hazard, than tread fo long and intricate mazes foe 
knowledge fake. Hooker, b. i. f 7. 

We live at haphazard, and without any infight into caufes 
and effects. L’EJlrange. 

We take our principles at hap-hazard upon truft, and 
without ever having examined them; and then believe a whole 
fyftem, upon a prefumption that they are true. Locke. 

To Hap. v. n. [from the noun,] To come by accident; to 
fall out; to happen. 

It will be too late to gather provifion from abroad, for the 
furnifhing of fhips or foldiers, which peradventure may need 
to be prefently employed, ahd whofe want may hap to hazard 
a kingdom. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Run you to the citadel, 

And tell my lord and lady what hath hop’d. Shai. Othello■ 
In deftruclions by deluge, the remnant which hap to be 
referved are ignorant people. Ba.tr.. 

Ha'ply. adv. [from hap.] 

1. Perhaps; peradventure; it maybe. 

This love of theirs myfelf have often feen. 

Haply when they have judg'd me faft afleep. Shakefpeare. 

To warn 

Us, haply too fecure, of our difeharge 

From penalty, becaufc from death releas’d 

Some days. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

Then haply yet your breaft remains untouch’d, 

Though that feems ftrange. Rowe's Royal Convert. 

Let us now fee what conclufions may be found for inftruc- 
tion of any other ftatc, that may Imply labour under the like 
circumftances. Swift on the Dijfent. in Athens and Rome. 

2 . By chance; by accident. 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugeft, that fwim the ocean ftream, 

Him haply flumb’ring on the Norway foam. 

The pilot of fome fmall night-feunder’d fkiff 
Deeming fome ifland oft, as feamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his fcaly rind, 

Moors bv his fide. Milton's Paradife Lof, b- l ‘ 

Ha'pbess. adj. [from hap.] Unhappy; unfortunate; luckleb. 
unlucky. x Htt P U i s 
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Liable[s JEs.e on, whom the fates have mark’d 
To bear th’ extremity of dire mifhap ! Shakefpeare. 

Here haptefs Icarus had found his part, „ 

Had not the father’s grief reftrain’d his art. Dryden s /En. 

Did his haptefs paffion equal mine, 

I would refufc the blifs. Smith's P ha dr a and Htppohtus. 

To Ha'ppen. v. n. [from hap.] 

P To fall out; to chance; to come to pafs. 

Bring forth your ftrong reafons, and fhew us what fhall 

^Sav’not I have finned, and what harm hath happened unto 

’ Eccluf. v. 4. 

m If it fo fall out that thou art miferable for ever, thou haft 
no reafon to be furprized, as if fome unexpected thing had 
happened to thee. TtUrtfin * Se,mGUS ’ 

2. To light; to fall by chance. 

I have happened on fome other accounts relating to morta¬ 
lities Grauni's Bills of Mortality. 

Ha'ppiiy. adv. [from happy.] 

1. Fortunately; luckily; fuccefsfully. 

Were fhe as rough 
As are the fwclling Adriatick feas, 

I come to wive it wealthily in Padua : 

If wealthily, then happily in Padua. Shakefpeare. 

Preferr’d by conqueft, happily o’erthrown. 

Falling they rife to be with us made one. Wallet;. 

Neither is it fo trivial an undertaking to make a tragedy 
end happily ; for ’tis more difficult to fave than kill. Dryden. 

2. AddrefsfuIIy; gracefully; without labour. 

Form’d by thy converfe^ happily to fleer 
From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. Pope. 

3. In a ftate of felicity: as, he lives happily. 

4. By chance; peradventure. In this fenfe happily is written 
erroneoufly for haply. 

One thing more I fhall wifh you to defire of them, who 
happily may perufe thefe two treatifes. Digby. 

Ha'ppiness. n.f. [from happy.] 

1. Felicity; ftate in which the defires are fatisfied. 

Happinefs is that eftate whereby we attain, fo far as poffibly 
may be attained; the full pofleflion of that which fimply for 
itfelf is to bedefired, and containeth in it after an eminent 
fort the contentation of our defires, the higheft degree of all 
our perfe&ion. Hooker', b. i. 

Oh! happinefs of fweet retir’d content. 

To be at once fecure and innocent. Denham. 

The various and contrary choices that men make in the 
world, argue that the fame thing is not good to every man 
alike : this variety of purfuits fhews, that every one does not 
place his happinefs in the fame thing. Locke. 

2. Good luck; good fortune. 

3. Fortuitous elegance; unftudied grace. 

Certain graces and happinefjes ; peculiar to every language, 
give life and energy to the words; Denham. 

Some beauties yet nO precepts can declare; 

For there’s a happinefs as well as care. Pope on Criticifm. 

Ha'ppy. adj. [from hap ; as lucky for luck. ] 

1. In a ftate of felicity; in a ftate where the defire is fatisfied. 

Ai other end Uran did Strephon lend 
Her happy making hand. Sidney. 

Am I happy in thy news ? 

*—If to have done the thing you gave in charge 
Beget you happinefs, be happy then ; 

For it is done. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

Truth and peace, and love; fhall ever fhine 
About the fupreme throne 

Of him, t’ whofe happy making fight alone, 

When once our heav’nly guided foul fhall climb. Milton. 
Though the prefence of imaginary good , cannot make us 
abfence of it may make us miferable. Addifon. 

2. Lucky; fuccefsful; fortunate. 

Chymifts have been more happy in finding experiments than 
the caufes of them. Boyle. 

Yet in this agony his fancy wrought. 

And fear fupply’d him with this happy thought. Dryden 

3. Addrefsful; ready. 

One gentleman is happy at a reply, and another excels in a 
rejoinder. Swift 

Ha'queton. n.f. A piece of armour. Spenfer 

Hara'ngue. n.f. [ harangue, , French. The original of the 
f rench word is much queftioned; Menage thinks it a corrup¬ 
tion of hearing, Englifh; Junius imagines it to be difours au 
rang to a circle, which the Italian arringo feems to favour. 
1 erha P s ma y he from orare , or orationare, orationer, orancr 
aranger, harangucr.] A fpeech; a popular oration. 

Gray-headed men, and grave, with warriors mix’d, 
Allemble, and harangues are heard; but foon 
In factious oppofition. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

artof mi- Can t beU rl r , im Pf ove • political fchoolboys than the 
art of making plaufible or implaufible harangues, azamVt the 
very opinion for which they refolve to determine! Swift. 
A multitude of preachers neglcft method in their harangues. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
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To Hara'ngue. v.n. [ harangucr, French.] To make a 
fpeech ; to pronounce an oration. 

Hara'nguer. n.f. [from harangue.] An orator; a publick 
fpeaker: generally with fome mixture of coiftempt. 

To Ha'rass. v. a. [ harajfer, French, from harajfe, a heavy 
buckler, according ro Du Gauge.] To weary; to fatigue; to 
tire with labour and uneafinefs. 

Thefe troops came to the army but the day before, harajjed. 
with a long and wearifome march. Bacon’s War with Spam. 
Our walls are thinly mann’d, our beft men flain ; 

The reft, an heartlefs number, fpent with watching. 

And harafs'd out with duty. Dryd:n's Spanijh Fryar. 

Nature opprefs’d, and harafs’d out with care. 

Sinks down to reft. Addifon s Cato. 

Ha'rass. n. f. [from the verb.] Waftc; difturbance. 

The men of Judah, to prevent 
The harafs of their land, befet me round. Milton's Agomjl. 
Ha'rbinger. n.f [herberger , Dutch, one who goes to pro- 
vide lodgings or an harbour for thofe that follow.] A fore- 
runner; a precurfor. 

Make all our trumpets fpeak, give them all breath, 

Thofe clam’rous harbingers of blood and death. Sh. Macl. 

I’ll be myfelf the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach. Shak. Macb. 

Sin, and her fhadow death, and mifery. 

Death’s harbinger. Milt. Par. Lojl, b. ix. 1 . 13. 

And now of love they treat, ’till th’ evening ftar. 

Love’s harbinger, appear d. Milt. Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

Before him a great prophet, to proclaim 
His coming, is fent harbinger, who all 
Invites. Milton’s Paradife Regain’d, b. i. 

As Ormond’s harbinger to you they run ; 

For Venus is the promife of the Sun. Dryden. 

HA'RBOUR. n.f. [herberge, French; herberg, Dutch; albergo, 
Italian.] 

x. A lodging; a place of entertainment. 

For harbour at a thoufand doors they knock’d ; 

Not one of all the thoufand but was lock’d. Dryd. Fables. 
Doubly curs’d 

Be all thofe eafy fools who give it harbour. Rowe’s J. Shore 

2 . A port or haven for fhipping. 

Three of your argufies . 

Are richly come to harbour fuddenly. Shakef. Merck . of Ven. 

They leave the mouths of Po, 

That all the borders of the town o’erflow; 

And fpreading round in one continu’d lake; 

A fpacious hofpitable harbour make. Addfn on Italy. 

3. An aiylum ; a fhelter; a place of fhelter and fecurity. 

To Ha'rbour. v.n. [from the noun.] To receive entertain¬ 
ment ; to fojourn; to take fhelter. , 

This night let’s harbour here in York. Shakef. Henry VI. 
They are fent by me. 

That they fhould harbour where their lord would be. Shakef. 

Southwards they bent their flight. 

And harbour'd in a hollow rock at night: 

Next morn they rofe, and fet up every fail; 

The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel gale. Dryden. 

Let me be grateful; but let far from me 
Be fawning cringe, and falfe diflembling look, 

And fervile flattery, that harbours oft 
In courts and gilded roofs. Phillips. 

To Ha'rbour. v. a. e * 

1. To entertain; to permit to refide; 

• M y iad y bids me tell you, that though fhe harbours you as 
her uncle, fhe’s nothing allied to your diforders. Shakefpeare. 
Knaves I know, which in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty filky ducking obfervants. 

That ftretch their duties nicely. Shakefp. King Lear 

Let not your gentle breaft harbour one thought 
Of outrage from the king. Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

We owe this old houfe the fame kind of gratitude that we 
do to an old friend who harbours us in his declining condition, 
nay even in his laft extremities. p 0 p c 

How people, fo greatly warmed with a fenfe of liberty" 
fhould be capable of harbouring fuch weak fuperftition; and 
that fo much bravery and fo much folly can inhabit the fame 
breafts. p 

2. To fhelter; to fecure. °^ t% 

Harbour yourfelf this night in this cattle, becaufe the time 
requires it; and, m truth, this country is very dangerous for 
a flee r g lifc amon S them 
f ' from ] Shelter, 

Let in us, your king, whofe labour’d fpirits, 

Forewearied in this aftion of fwift fpeed, 

Ha'rbourless. [from harbour.] Without harbour • with¬ 
out lodging; without fhelter. uroour, with- 

HarbRough for harbour. 

10 Z 
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